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FURTHER STEPS TOWARDS REUNION 


E have always felt and expressed the opinion 

that the de facto separation between the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome came 
about by process of law; not, indeed, primarily 
ecclesiastical, but civil. In this it did but follow the 
character of our people, over whom the majesty of 
law has always had such sway that for a time the 
country accepted with almost Oriental fanaticism the 
Divine Right of Kings. 

This fixed opinion of ours on the legal and civil 
origin of the breach with Rome led us to expect that 
the formal, official and collective separation would 
be ended by the same process which had been its cause. 
It became part of our service of Jesus Christ, the 
Truth, to look for any signs, however slender and 
struggling, of an official will or wish to have speech, 
if not yet inter-communion, with the Holy See. 
Perhaps our hopes gave sight to our eyes when we 
discerned in the official acts of the ‘Conference of 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion,’ held at Lam- 
beth in 1920, some beginning of that official action 
by the Church of England which three centuries had 
awaited in vain. 

It is to tie credit of these prelates who, in 1920, 
foregathered at Lambeth from every continent of the 
world, that their words on re-union with Rome did not 
increase, but rather lessened, the difficulties of the 
situation. Combatants on both sides of the separation, 
too zealous to be wise, had added to the knots and 
intergrowth of an already complicated issue. Yet these 
zealots, whose zeal almost excused their unwisdom, 
might have taken heed of the splendid silences which 
the Church of Rome had offered in the service of the 
Truth. The same conscious sense of the weight of 
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official utterances guided the Lambeth Bishops to deal 
with the subject of reunion in a spirit which brought 
dawn, or the hope of dawn, a little nearer. 

Let us set down the fateful official words of these 
252 Bishops of the Anglican Communion : 

‘It is impossible to make any Report on Reunion with 
Episcopal Churches without some reference to Rome, even 
though it has no resolution to propose on the subject. We 
cannot do better than make our own the words of the Re- 
port of 1908, which reminds us of 

‘the fact that there can be no fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose in any scheme of reunion which does not ulti- 
mately include the great Latin Church of the West, with 
which our history has been so closely associated in the 
past, and to which we are still bound by so many ties of 
common faith and tradition.’’ 

But we realize that—to continue the quotation— 
“any advance in this direction is at present barred by 
difficulties which we have not ourselves created, and 
which we cannot of ourselves remove.”’ 
Should, however, the Church of Rome at any time desire 
to discuss conditions of reunion, we shall be ready to 
welcome such discussions.’ 


Although ‘no resolution’ was proposed, the relations 
between the Church of England and the Holy See 
were within the vision-field of Resolution 10, which 
ran as follows: 

‘The Conference recommends to the authorities of the 
Anglican Communion that they should, in such ways and 
at such times as they think best, formally invite the 
authorities of other Churches within their areas to confer 
with them concerning the possibility of taking definite 
steps to co-operate in a common endeavour on the lines set 
forth in the above Appeal to restore the unity of the Church 
of Christ.’ 

The vision of a re-united Christendom which the Lam- 
beth Conference had interpreted to their flocks was 
soon followed by the zealous and unswerving efforts 
of those groups of Churchmen who felt sympathy with 
the non-episcopal Churches of the West and with the 
Orthodox Churches of the East. A little later the 
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Further Steps towards Reunion 


inevitable question of reunion with the Church of 
Rome was made a matter of prayer and effort by 
Churchmen with a keen sense of their close associa- 
tions with it in the past, and of their stout bonds of com- 
mon faith and tradition in the present. These zealous 
Churchmen, for whom Rome is still the Mother 
Church, have now found utterance and a spokesman 
under circumstances which allow us to add to the not- 
quite-emptied cruse some further measures of hope. 
Let us describe the circumstances, the spokesman and 
the utterance. 

On October gth the annual Church Congress was 
opened at Sheffield. The English Church Union car- 
ried out its tradition by holding a meeting to express 
the desires and programme of that section of English 
Church which they represent. The subject of Re- 
union—abroad with Rome and Constantinople, at 
home with Modernism—was chosen for the delibera- 
tions of the meeting. 

The spokesman chosen to deal with the subject of 
‘Reunion with Rome and the Holy See’ was Lord 
Halifax. The choice could not have been wiser. The 
Church Times, in discussing the prospects of the meet- 
ing, commended the Union for its wisdom, saying : 
‘There is no man in the Church of England whose re- 
putation stands higher than Lord Halifax.’ We of 
‘the other side’ presume to endorse this opinion of 
those who know. We remember with gratitude that 
Lord Halifax, whose enthusiasm for reunion had so 
much to do with the preliminaries of the Apostolicae 
Curae, was almost alone in keeping this enthusiasm 
under circumstances that swamped the zeal of many of 
his fellow-Churchmen. His years and his infirmities now 
add a touch of tragedy to the words which the meeting 
of the English Church Union heard from his lips. 

The utterance of this ‘first gentleman’ of the 
Church of England has been fitly epitomised by the 
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Church Times in the brief phrase: ‘ The whole ques- 
tion is now posed in a new light.” It is a matter of 
congratulation that the Church Times of October 6th, 
in summarising the points to be discussed by Lord 
Halifax, singled out those which we, too, had already 
judged to be the setting of an old difficulty in a new 
light.*_ The summary is of such importance that we 
must quote it at large: 


‘How far can and will the Church of England go in 
recognizing the Papacy? This does not mean the recogni- 
tion of a bare primacy of honour; the Vatican decrees 
make it impossible for Rome to be contented with that. 
It means: Can any kind of a divine institution for the 
Papacy be allowed? 

‘ Of course, if it be claimed that all power comes from 
Peter, and that the other bishops only derive what rights 
they have from him, then nothing can be done. The differ- 
ence is insurmountable. 

‘ But does Rome claim this? Not, it seems, in Cardinal 
Mercier’s opinion . . . If Rome admits the divine rights 
of Bishops, can we admit that Peter was given by our 
Lord a position of superiority over the other Apostles? 
Lord Halifax thinks we can and ought. He says:— 

“Can anyone read our Lord’s separate charges to St. 

Peter, if controversy is put on one side, and regard paid 
to the general tradition of Christendom, without feeling 
that the natural inference to be drawn from them is that 
some special duty in regard to the whole Church was 
conferred upon him? ’’ 

‘ This will be startling reading to many Anglicans. No 
doubt some will think that the Church of England cannot 
possibly concede as much as this. It is likely, however, 
that there is a good deal of moderate opinion that will go 
a long way in this direction... There will be much 
sympathy with his attempt in modern circles. . . The 
whole question now poses in a new light.’ 


It is evident that the considered statement of the 
Church Times, almost more than the words of Lord 
** Viscount Halifax’s speech at the Sheffield meeting of 
the English Church Union is to be found in the published 
pamphlet, A Call to Reunion (A. R. Mowbray). 
2? Church Times, 6 October, 1922 (editorial). 
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Further Steps towards Reunion 


Halifax, are a sign of this new light which, as the after- 
glow of the Lambeth Conference, has come upon the 
question of repairing the breach with Rome. 

(1) There is a sense in which the Lambeth Confer- 
ence is right in saying that the difficulties in the way 
of reunion with Rome are not the creation of the 
Church of England, but of the Crown of England. 
And assuredly these difficulties are not the creation of 
the Church of Rome. A recent writer, the Rev. A. H. 
Baverstock,* speaking of the action of the Crown under 
Henry VIII, says: 

‘Force and fraud were now triumphant. The Church 


of England was wrested from all touch with the larger 
whole across the seas to which she belonged ’ (p. 16). 


And all this without any action of Rome. During 
Henry VIII’s reign Rome had not formulated any 
new doctrine, or claimed any new rights, to justify or 
excuse reprisals by the Church or Crown of England. 
Yet, as the result of a course of action initiated and 
carried through by the Crown, ‘the Church of Eng- 
land was wrested’ from Catholic unity. 

(2) The same phenomenon took place on the coming 
of Elizabeth to the throne. Beginning with the second 
day of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, there is a series 
of official Royal Acts which are registered in our 
oficial annals; yet Rome is silent. The Royal Acts 
are of almost daily occurrence from November 18th, 
1538, when Archbishop Heath was asked to resign the 
seal, till October 18th, 1559, when the bishops who had 
sought to preserve Catholic unity were committed to 
prison; yet Rome is silent. These Royal Acts include 
such Acts as: 

(2) December 28th, 1558: Royal Proclamation 
forbidding anyone to preach or teach or change cere- 
monies until Parliament meet. 

* Catholics and the Book of Common Prayer (The Catholic 
Literature Society). 
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(6) January, 1559: Cecil sends to sheriffs a list 
of parliamentary candidates from whom to choose. 

(c) February 29th, 1559: Commons pass Act of 
Supremacy. 

(d) April 29th, 1559: House of Lords pass Act 
of Supremacy by three votes. NV.4.—Five new 
Crown-peers had been created. 

(e) October 30th, 1559: Letters patent to Com- 
missioners of Oath of Supremacy o7dering them to 
administer it to ecclesiastics. 


This is but the barest gleaning from the Royal Acts, 
which in less than a year had ‘wrested the Church of 
England’ from Catholic unity; yet Rome is silent. 
There is not one official act of Rome towards England. 
Even the Papal Bull of Excommunication against 
Queen Elizabeth came ten years later, February 2 5th, 
1570. And unless Elizabeth is recognised as the de 
jure Supreme Head of the Church of England, this 
excommunication of the Queen is not excommunica- 
tion of the Church. 

We set down these Royal Acts not as a denial of the 
Lambeth Bishops’ plea that the difficulties in the way 
of reunion with Rome are not their creation; but as 
an eirenic effort to show that these difficulties can still 
less be called the creation of the Church of Rome. 

(3) We are beyond measure glad that the divinely 
appointed mission and commission of St. Peter is now 
being stated, as it should be stated, in terms of the 
Episcopate. This new statement of the difficulty will 
lessen, and perhaps end, its pressure. Just as in reply 
to atheists we often say: “ We agreee with you. The 
being you call God does not exist. We do not believe 
or worship such a God’; so likewise we would say to 
conscientious upholders of the Episcopate and op- 
ponents of the Papacy, ‘We agree with you. The 
Bishop whom you call Pope does not exist. We do 
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Further Steps towards Reunion 


not believe or obey such a Pope.’ This is but to say 
what Lord Halifax and the Church Times have said, 
on the authority of Pope Leo XIII, that the Episco- 
pate is of Divine, not Papal, institution. Let us set 
down the first-hand authorities for this ¢rwe view of 
the Papacy, which may mean the end of many a mis- 
understanding : 

Concilium Tridentinum (Sess, xxiii), A.D. 1563. Cap. IV. 
Sacrosancta Synodus declarat praeter caeteros Ecclesiasticos 
gradus, Episcopos, qui in Aposolorum locum successerunt, ad 
hunc hierarchicum Ordinem praecipue pertinere; et positos, 
sicut idem Apostolus ait, a Spiritu Sancto regere Ecclesiam 
Dei; eosque Presbyteris superiores esse ; ac Sacramentum Con- 
firmationis conferre ; ministros Ecclesiae ordinare, 

Concilium Vaticanum (Sess. iv), A.D. 1870. Cap. III. Tan- 
tum autem abest, ut haec Summi Pontificis potestas officiat 
ordinariae ac immediatae illi episcopalis jurisdictionis potestati, 
qua Episcopi, qui positi a Spiritu Sancto in Apostolorum locum 
successerunt, tamquam veri pastores assignatos sibi greges, 
singuli singulos, pascunt et regunt, ut eadem a supremo et 
universali Pastore asseratur, roboretur ac vindicetur. 

Leo Papa XIII (Epist. Encyc. ‘ Satis Cognitum’). . . . sic 

Episcopi, quod succedunt Apostolis, horum potestatem ordin- 
ariam hereditate capiunt, ita ut intimam Ecclesiae constitu- 
tionem ordo episcoporum necessario attingat. Quamquam vero 
neque plenam neque universalem ii, neque summam obtinent 
auctoritatem, non tamen vicarii romanorum pontificum putan- 
ise» 
Codex Juris Canonici. Can. 329, § 1. Episcopi sunt Apos- 
tolorum successores atque ex divina institutione peculiaribus 
ecclesiis praeficiuntur quas cum potestate ordinaria regunt sub 
auctoritate Romani Pontificis. 


Council of Trent (Sess. xxi), A.D. 1563. The 
Holy Synod declares that more than the other 
Ecclesiastical Orders, bishops, who have taken the 
place of the apostles, belong especially to this hier- 
archical Order; and the same apostle says they are set 
by the Holy Spirit to rule the Church of God; they 
are the superior of priests; they confer the Sacrament 
of Confirmation, and they ordain the ministers of the 
Church. 
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Vatican Council (Sess. 1v). This power of the 
Sovereign Pontiff does no hurt to the ordinary and 
immediate power of episcopal jurisdiction whereby 
bishops, who being set by the Holy Spirit have taken 
the place of the apostles, feed and rule as true shep- 
herds the several flocks assigned to them individually 
—indeed this (episcopal power) is asserted, strength- 
ened, defended by the Sovereign and Universal Shep- 
herd. 

Pope Leo XIII (Satis Cognitum). Thus the Bishops, 
as succeeding to the apostles, receive as a legacy their 
(i.e. the apostles’) ordinary power; so that the Body 
of Bishops belongs necessarily to the inmost constitu- 
tion of the Church. Although they have received 
neither full, universal nor sovereign jurisdiction, 
nevertheless they are not to be accounted vicars of the 
Roman Pontiffs. 

Code of Canon Law. Can. 329, §1. Bishops are 
successors of the apostles, and by divine institution 
they are set over individual churches, which they rule 
with ordinary power under the authority of the Roman 


Pontiff. 


(4) As far as we know, this series of official decisions 
on the power of the episcopate is without parallel in 
the official acts of the Christian Churches. Certainly 
there is nothing equivalent in the official formulae of 
the post-Reformation Church of England. 

It is therefore literally true that no Church in the 
world has so exalted the episcopate as the Church of 
Rome. This is all the more calculated to prove a 
peace-making fact, because of the circumstances which 
accompanied the Holy See’s first official decision at 
the Council of Trent. Five years of Royal Supremacy, 
even when interpreted by the exigencies of a woman 
sovereign, had not tended to exalt the episcopate of 
the Church. Canterbury, York and their Suffragan 
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Further Steps towards Reunion 


Sees could remember only with regret the honour 
which had been theirs since their first creation by the 
Holy See. The bishops still in communion with the 
Holy See, when assembled at Trent in 1563 could 
hardly think of the dishonour shown to the episcopate 
by the English Crown without some word of protest. 
It is therefore to the honour of the Holy See that it 
made an infallible pronouncement that the bishops of 
the Catholic Church are, by the Word of Jesus, or 
by divine institution, the successors of the apostles. 
Never was the divine institution of the First Bishop 
more justified than in this effort to strengthen his 
brethren against the assaults of the Civil Power. 

(5) The doctrine of the divine institution of the 
bishops, even when explained to mean that the bishops 
are not vicars of the Pope, may yet be hard of accept- 
ance to some loyal Anglicans. They will urge that 
although the Catholic doctrine is Scriptural and 
authentic, the practice falls behind the doctrine. Doc- 
trine defines that bishops are not the Pope’s vicars; 
yet in practice each bishop is a Papal appointment. 

The source of trouble in these loyal minds is the 
failure to distinguish between the appointment of the 
person and the granting of power. The Pope has for 
many centuries and for good reasons retained the 
appointment, or an effective veto on the appointment, 
of all bishops. But he has not claimed the right to 
limit the episcopal power, viz. of ruling and feeding 
the flock, of conferring the Sacraments of Order and 
Confirmation. 

But the appointment of the bishops by a purely 
spiritual official might well be considered a spiritual 
necessity or privilege by those who have to submit, as 
the bishops of the provinces of Canterbury and York 
have to submit, to appointment by a purely civil 
official, the Prime Minister. Moreover, this appoint- 
ment of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church 
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of England by the civil authorities carries with it a 
control and limitation of the episcopal office which 
make the untrammelled action of the Roman Catholic 
episcopate ‘the liberty of the sons of God.’ To take 
an example from the recent case of St. Magnus, Lon- 
don, which was decided by the (lay) Chancellor of 
London. The rector of St. Magnus in a letter to the 
Church Times of August 11th, wrote: 

‘To-day we have an official of the Diocese of London 
solemnly ordering the immediate removal of the Russian 
Icon of our Lady and referring to the honour paid to it as 
superstitious. Eastern Orthodox will naturally be per- 
plexed by this contradiction and pained by this insult. 

‘You will allow me this means of assuring them that 
to us these Faculty Courts have no spiritual authority . . . 
They have not only long ago been discredited by the most 
absurd and contradictory judgments, but are deprived of 
any shadow of claim to spiritual validity by their acknow- 
ledged subserviency to the purely civil Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

‘They are a gross invasion of the Bishop’s rights of 
spiritual government, which it is amazing that any Bishop 
can tolerate. In this case, in which his own lay official 
implies the unlawfulness of Sacramental Confession, Re- 
servation of the Blessed Sacrament, and of the due honour 
to our Lady, the Bishop of London writes that it would 
not be in order for him to criticize the decisions, and that 
he has no voice in them. The Orthodox, therefore . . . 
will sympathise with his Lordship in the truly mortifying 
and humiliating position in which he is placed.’ 

We do not urge this point in any mood of controversy ; 
but with a humble desire to show that the effort to re- 
cognise the divine institution of the episcopate 
crowned, strengthened and perfected by the divine in- 
stitution of the Papacy, is calculated to restore the 
episcopate to its divine place. 

God grant that the brave words of truth spoken by 
Lord Halifax amongst the hills of Yorkshire may 
begin a new Pilgrimage of Grace which may bring 
back England’s lost unity in Jesus Christ! 

Vincent McNaszs, O.P. 
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THE PASSION PLAY OF 1922 


1. Preliminary Encouragements. 


HOUGH many books and articles are written 

round every decennial performance of the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, and the drama has so 
many points of deep interest that it requires altogether 
exceptional control in any writer who sees it not to 
record his impressions, I think that there is still some- 
thing to be said. With the conviction that the play 
could not be performed in any other theatre or by any 
other actors, abides the assurance that its chief virtues, 
its atmosphere of uniqueness, can yet be shared by the 
majority necessarily unable to make the pilgrimage. 
If I can persuade the reader to this paradoxical con- 
clusion, perhaps I shall have deserved my own good 
fortune. Let me, then, try to show him the simple 
means whereby he can make a spectator’s experience 
his own. It is doubtful if The Ring can be enjoyed 
adequately anywhere but at Munich or at Bayreuth. 
It is certain that, in England, Shakespeare is himself 
only at the Old Vic. Ibsen demands to be played in 
cycles. But the Passion Play, which could not be 
transplanted, can be experienced in the study by any- 
one who studies its traditions, its history, and (above 
all) its text, with the aid of the magnificent sets of 
photographs that are available. Of course, some 
supreme effects will be lost. The music, which has 
never been published, will be wanting. The peculiar 
virtue of an open-air theatre, to realise which the 
Greek model at Bradfield should be visited, remains to 
seek. But, notwithstanding every qualification, the 
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Passion Play is at least as much at the beck of every 
English stay-at-home as are the plays of Shakespeare 
to a reader who has no other resources but his own 
imagination, a pocket volume, and a restful day or two 
in bed. 


The reasons for this are two. The play is intensely: 


dramatic, and its dramatic appeal is overwhelmingly 
enforced by its religious end and meaning. Ritual was 
born with the birth of religion. Tragedy arose from 
the religious dance. Consequently, a religious tragedy, 
cradled in tradition, and itself a rite growing from and 
belonging to the living Christian faith, has every 
human resource at its disposal. The faith is in our 
bones. It runs through the veins of those who most 
fiercely oppose it. Indeed, they are often tortured by 
an unrecognised instinct from which they cannot 
escape, as the poor are by an unconscious craving for 
property. Even were it artlessly presented, our in- 
stincts would make us prepared spectators of the Pas- 
sion Play. But, besides this, directly or indirectly, all 
the arts are laid under contribution; and you have 
only to ask yourself what your images of Jerusalem 
and the apostles would be, if no pictures had ever been 
painted, or statues carved, or reliefs designed, to 
realise that your mental pictures of religious history 
are not yours at all. They are only an inheritance, a 
fief of the imagination in which, by the magic of art, 
the Christian memory has been enshrined. The five 
senses are five roads, and for seven hundred years 
every one of these roads has been dug, fortified, and 
adorned by the Muses to direct you to the Holy City. 
There are no other roads, no other road-makers. This 
particular way has been prepared by Art, and prepared 
at the dictates of Christianity. One of the vital lessons 
taught by the play at Oberammergau is the enormous 
part played by the arts in giving outline and definition 
to the Christian consciousness. 
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The Passion Play of 1922 


But, till you visit Oberammergau, these mental pic- 
tures remain like a group of tesserae scattered about 
the mind, as in a confused jumble of broken mosaic. 
You have never seen them all, at once, in their order, 
and place and relation. The pattern has never been 
completed, nor the design properly pieced. It is, then, 
with a strange flash of recognition that they suddenly 
align themselves upon the stage. You are the target 
for a hundred arrows that, for years whistling round 
your head and by your feet, suddenly all focus them- 
selves upon your heart, co-ordinate its memories and 
define their form. Well, if the play produces this in- 
tense effect on the spectator, is it not obvious that an 
effect more intense than he has ever felt before can 
also move the reader of the text, and the student of 
the photographs? For the reasons given above, the 
effect of the words and illustrations is more powerful 
than the sight of any less traditional drama. Its occa- 
sion, and the rich imaginative material upon which it 
works, are alike unique, for Oberammergau has, also, 
its monopoly. To make the effect yours, let us turn 
first to the village and the theatre. 


TT. Details: Historic and Scenic. 


While the crowded train climbs from Munich at 
almost walking pace into the Bavarian highlands, you 
recall how in 1633 the inhabitants of the village vowed 
to present the Passion every year if the plague from 
which they were suffering were stayed. Their prayer 
was granted, but, as if to remind them that such vows 
are not lightly to be taken, the representation has 
often been threatened, and has only endured to this 
day in spite of many attempts to suppress it. These 
attacks were nearly successful at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and might not have been foiled 
had there not appeared simultaneously three men of re- 
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markable ability in the village. A convenient account 
of them is given in Mr. Hermitage Day’s little book. 
Ottmar Weiss (1773—1843), a monk of Ettal, sub- 
stituted for the old rhymed version a prose text closely 
following the Gospels. He also introduced the tab- 
leaux, and thus overcame many objections pressed in 
1810. His pupils were Daisenberger and Dedler. 
The one, Rochus Dedler, the village schoolmaster, 
composed, in 1814, the music for the chorus. The 
other, Daisenberger, the parish priest, remodelled the 
text. This was an immense task, and is so well done 
as to deserve careful study. The result of their united 
efforts was to save the play from the general sup- 
pression of such representations enforced at this period 
by the Bavarian Government. The Prologues were 
added by the priest to introduce each tableau, of 
symbolic significance from the Old Testament, 
before each scene of the drama. Before the cur- 
tain rises on these tableaux, the chorus enters, explains 
the purport of the scene, and, withdrawing to form an 
arc on either side of the tableau-picture, sings a song 
descriptive of the event portrayed behind them. As 
in the Greek drama, the chorus is the ideal spectator, 
and the music which accompanies its singing is de- 
signed to express the emotion that the spectators are 
intended to feel from what they see. 

But we shall only confuse ourselves until we see the 
space and disposition of the stage that make these 
effects possible. 

The Opera House in Paris has a huge stage; it is 
the largest theatre in the world, according to Baedeker. 
The front row of its stalls contains twenty-four chairs 
on either side of a central gangway. Supposing that 
two chairs be placed in this, you would have a stage 
at least as wide as a comfortably spaced, but concave, 
row of fifty people. The Covent Garden stage has, 
perhaps, a similar width. But both are dwarfed to in- 
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The Passion Play of 1922 


significance by the stage at Oberammergau. Though 
the rows of seats are straight, not curved, and the stage 
is set in the open air, it is not dwarfed by the crests 
of the mountains seen above it. Your first sensation is 
that the stage is as wide as the outside length of Olym- 
pia. In each row there are a hundred seats, or twice 
as many as at the Opera House in Paris. 

Every effect, then, depends upon the use to which 
this mighty space is put. Between the front row of the 
seats and what we call the footlights, though this 
theatre receives all its light from the open skies, is the 
orchestra. Above their heads appears the floor of the 
stage, which then recedes without any interruption for 
a considerable distance, until, in the centre, the front 
of a Greek theatre rises from it. This theatre occupies 
only the centre of the vast stage. On either side of 
the theatre, as in front, is a wide space. The Greek 
theatre is thus isolated. The space on each side of it 
is a street. The space in front of it is used as a street. 
But beyond either side street is a house, led up to from 
the main stage by a flight of steps. Thus, looking at 
the whole stage, from left to right the spectator sees, 
in turn, a house, a street, a Greek theatre, another 
street, and another house. The house on the left is 
the home of Pontius Pilate. The house on the right is 
the house of Annas. To traverse the whole the eye has 
to travel from side to side as when it views a panorama. 

Even were a photograph available, these details 
must have been insisted on, because some of the finest 
effects of the play depend upon them. The design is 
also interesting because it displays the advantages of 
the Elizabethan stage. The stage within a stage was 
of the first importance to Elizabethan drama. That 
the inner stage here looks like a complete Greek 
theatre, not only evokes our sense of tradition, but also 
suggests the city as Pilate might have known it in his 
own time. 
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Since these features are structural, and cannot be 
changed throughout the play, to bring them before the 
eyes is to go to the Jerusalem of the drama. In this 
setting, too, the effects that can be gained from a crowd 
of 700 persons, the number which takes part, can easily 
be imagined. 

The present theatre, which seats about 4,000, was 
opened in 1900, and the auditorium (smaller but not 
unlike the inside of St. Pancras Station) is as simple 
as the stage is splendid. The seats are of wood, but 
cushions can be hired for three marks. Such details, 
I think, bring the visitor’s sensations before us, and 
show that it is in despite, rather than for the sake of, 
cosmopolitan tourists that the play has become 
famous. Its object is edification, and few or no con- 
cessions, except the cushions and the roof, temper the 
rigour of attention. For example, the theatre, at this 
altitude, is extremely cold, and to sit the play through 
is impossible without thick coats and rugs. The drama 
starts at eight and continues till twelve. After an 
interval of an hour and a half, the second part begins. 
It continues till six. The actors are permitted no wigs 
or make-up, and can therefore be recognised in the 
streets by their long hair as they serve in shops, drive 
cabs, carry luggage, or pursue their natural occupa- 
tions. The play was originally performed in the 
churchyard, and its present form, apart from the exist- 
ing theatre, may be said to be about fifty years old. 
Mr. Day says that the present text was used for the first 
time in 1850. There has been growth, but no change. 
The drama has been kept alive, not by novelty, but by 
an ever deeper devotion to tradition. It was, I think, in 
1870 that the performances were made decennial. The 
preparation for them, and about half the population of 
the village directly takes part, makes (during the year 
of representation) almost all other work impossible. 
Yet in ordinary times this, like other agricultural vil- 
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lages, is practically self-supporting. Consequently the 
interruption of a whole year, beside a previous year 
of preparation, is very serious. This fact partly ex- 
plains several attempts to suppress the performance. 
Those who embrace the economic interpretation of 
history can be made a present of this point! 


III. Daisenbergers Text. 


In the interests of truth it should be added that the 
revisions made by Daisenberger suppressed the devils 
and the comic characters, without whom no medi- 
aeval Mystery play was complete. Indeed they en- 
croached so much upon the Miracle plays that they 
brought them into disrepute, and led the Church to 
withdraw her patronage. This helps to explain the 
secular character of Shakespearean drama, and the 
origin of the hatred of the stage that actuated the 
Puritans under Elizabeth, and has continued ever 
since. An attentive reader of the Passion Play will 
realise, even from the present text, that Simon of 
Cyrene was originally a comic character, and his 
momentary reluctance, when the soldiers enrol him to 
carry the Cross, suggests how this incident must origin- 
ally have been expanded. 

The most notable achievement of the play itself is 
to show the incidents of the story as they appeared to 
the protagonists at the time. By virtue of the text, 
the clock is put back nineteen hundred years, and, in 
consequence, the heroes seem to be, as they seemed 
to the eyes of contemporaries, not our Lord and His 
disciples, but Annas and Caiaphas, Pontius Pilate, 
and Dathan, a trader. The world apparently tri- 
umphed, and we see every event through the eyes of 
the authorities. Dramatically, too, all the disciples are 
dwarfed by the figure of Judas; and his conduct is 
represented to have been, as in every day life we con- 
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stantly discover, not the outcome of an evil will, acting 
with deliberate malice, but the fruit of a disintegrating 
conscience, gradually, and indeed unintentionally, pro- 
ducing a tragedy so appalling that he could never have 
planned it himself. He drifted to disaster, as you or 
I might do. A stronger man would have avoided 
participation in his Victim’s ruin. Judas was weak; 
his character of poor rather than wicked material; and 
when he realised what he had done, he crowned his 
weakness by committing suicide. The agony of Judas 
is the counterpart of the Agony in the Garden; and 
their juxtaposition heightens to the last degree the 
effect of both. The Potter’s Field becomes a place 
of pity and terror: the Garden of Gethsemane a place 
of which one cannot speak. Priest and dramatist in 
one, Weiss and Daisenberger in their text show a grip 
of human character that many, of either calling, might 
envy. 

The singular understanding of human nature that 
presents us with the Judas of the play, with equal effect 
develops, from the pregnant hints in the Gospels, the 
characters of Pontius Pilate, Annas, and Caiaphas, 
and the rest. We stand in their shoes, and cannot 
escape the question: Would you not have acted as 
they did? How they came so to act is unfolded from 
moment to moment till the end. There are, in all, 
seventeen acts. Seven in Part I and ten in Part II. 
It is an epic drama, a ‘history.’ 


IV. 


The first division is from the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem until His arrest in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 

Since the general impressions I have read wholly 
fail to convey the cumulative effect of the procession 
of events, which is the essence of the drama, I will try 
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the reader’s patience while, adopting a humbler 
method, I follow the opening of the pageant on the 
stage. After that, I can touch only here and there 
upon its more suggestive moments. 

You wait before the empty stage. Then, as the 
chorus files in from either side and sings the prelude, 
nineteen hundred years recede, as you next witness, 
on the inner or Greek stage, the first tableau : the Fall. 
When the accompanying song is over and the chorus 
has withdrawn, you hear, in the distance, the noise of 
a joyful multitude. Down the street by Pilate’s house, 
upon your left, there appears the head of a long pro- 
cession which fills the road and winds across the stage 
in front of the inner or Greek theatre. Men, women 
and children, some bearing palms in their hands, and 
spreading garments on the ground, pass in happy dis- 
order, till in the rear is seen our Lord riding upon an 
ass. He blesses those who throng around Him. He 
dismounts and advances toward the Temple, which the 
inner stage now reveals. There the money-changers 
and the dove-sellers, with their cages beside them, are 
driving a busy trade among another throng. His pres- 
ence commands a sudden silence, and He addresses to 
them the familiar words. The priests, not understand- 
ing the interruption, stare at the Intruder, and when 
they ask who He is, are startled by the shout of the 
multitude: ‘It is the great Prophet from Nazareth in 
Galilee!’ Angered at this demonstration, the priests 
attempt to remonstrate. But, disregarding them, He 
overturns the tables so that the money rolls upon the 
ground. Then He overturns a cage of doves, who fly 
upward, out of sight, into the sky. 

The vision of their flight is a cherished memory with 
everyone. It is also a portent of the terrible realism 
that is to follow. 

The traders’ cries of dismay and appeals for compen- 
sation have hardly had time to make themselves heard 
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when He seizes a rope, hanging near at hand, and 
twisting it round His hand drives them before Him. 
You feel—and how the feeling gives the scene its his- 
toric air—that, had they not been taken completely by 
surprise, they would have offered some resistance. 
The attitude of the traders is the root from which the 
whole tragic sequence springs, for had not the priests, 
who remain to promise compensation and remon- 
strance, found in the traders a body whose livelihood 
was threatened by these proceedings, they would not 
have possessed a current of opposition with which 
eventually to turn the tide of His popularity. By this 
act, as Mr. Louis Wilkinson has rightly insisted, our 
Lord arrayed the monied interests and the business 
community against Him. Yet, as he adds, how few 
plays show to us the encounter between a man’s con- 
science and the world, or make money the decisive 
factor that it often is upon the struggle. Dathan, the 
chief of the traders, is the most eager for revenge, 
and the promise of Nathaniel (a priest) to lay their 
complaint before the Sanhedrin, which closes the first 
act, prepares us for all that is to follow. 

It seems to me essential to describe at least the 
opening scene in some detail, if only to show how 
vividly the contemporary atmosphere is recovered, and 
the skill with which the hints contained in the Gospel 
narrative, the more pregnant from their very brevity, 
are developed. I have also hoped by this means to let 
the reader understand how richly the text will reward 
his study. 

But we must hurry on. The Sanhedrin naturally 
welcomes the one popular element that is still loyal, 
and, having decided that the Innovator must be im- 
prisoned, embraces Dathan’s proposal to offer a large 
reward to one of the disciples for information concern- 
ing how He may be arrested secretly. The leave- 
taking at Bethany, which troubles all, is made especi- 
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ally to trouble Judas, who asks: ‘But, Master, what 
will become of us if Thou givest up Thy life?’ His 
fears for himself, and the welfare of the little band, 
of which he is the treasurer, are much increased by the 
‘waste’ of the precious ointment. You feel not only 
his fears for himself, should he be left leaderless, but 
that his worldly-wise sense of responsibility has been 
outraged. Who will take thought for us if I do not, 
he says in self-defence. He had grown subdued to 
what he worked in, money and accounts, and these, 
from prudential motives, he has already occasionally 
manipulated to his own advantage. These ‘savings,’ 
he tells us in soliloquy, seem now to him his only 
security, and he falls an easy prey to the suggestion 
of Dathan that, since the Master has Himself foretold 
disaster his future can be secured by earning the re- 
ward now offered by the Sanhedrin. You hear this 
money paid to him, for each coin is counted upon a 
marble table, on which it rings. The bargain is con- 
cluded, despite the protest of Nicodemus, who with 
St. Joseph of Arimathaea leaves the Sanhedrin in 
indignation when the death of the Betrayed is decided 
on. This want of unanimity gives extraordinary 
realism to the voting in the council chamber. 

The scene of the Last Supper is a living replica of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s picture. The washing of the feet 
is performed for all. The first Mass is said, and the 
Bread and Wine are presented to each disciple, who 
severally receive, save that they are seated, as com- 
municants do to this day. Nothing, except description, 
could destroy the impressiveness of this scene. 

But what may be described is the whisper in which 
Judas, too, asks: ‘ Lord, is it 1?’ In the agitation of 
the disciples who have cried aloud these words, the 
subsequent whisper of Judas is lost. You then notice 
that, had he also not asked their question, he would 
have avowed himself. His agitation, so different from 
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their own, his guilty whisper, so unlike their horrified 
appeal, is a moment to be remembered. 

Dathan and the traders accompany the Temple 
guard, sent by the Sanhedrin at the request of Judas, 
to the Garden. Money, once aroused, dogs the heels 
of Jesus to the end. (It is suggestive though it was, 
of course, because they were receiving foreign pay, 
that the friendship of our Lord for the publicans was 
made by the Jews a charge against Him.) The appear- 
ance of an angel to lighten His solitude in the garden, 
for the Disciples slept at the moment when He was 
most alone, lends that ray of light to the darkest hour, 
the little good in the midst of great ill, which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is the meaning of pathos. After the 
tension of this scene, the arrest, with which it ends, is 
almost a relief. At this point our four hours watch is 
over, and the first division ends. 


V. 


The eighth act begins with the anxiety of the High 
Priests, and especially of Annas, lest the Disturber of 
the peace should somehow have escaped them. The 
characters of Annas and Caiaphas are well contrasted. 
Caiaphas is a vigorous personality, an ecclesiastical 
politician, eager, active and determined. Annas, now 
in old age, has survived this stage of development to 
become a fanatic conservator of tradition. The pre- 
servation of the Law has become an obsession with 
him. He cannot die in peace so long as an iota is 
imperilled. The personal activity, no longer his to 
exercise, oppresses him, and he can trust no one, not 
even Caiaphas, to do all that he himself would do, had 
he the power. When Judas brings the news of the 
arrest, Annas immediately is consumed with desire to 
see the next step taken, and his words, ‘ Even before 
the Feast the Galilean must die,’ are the first that 
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reveal to Judas how his treachery is to be made use 
of. To his passionate protest the priests coolly reply, 
‘Thou hast delivered Him over: the rest is our busi- 
ness;’ and we see how Judas is already in the toils. 
We see next the scene before the fire when Peter 
denies any knowledge of the Prisoner, and are 
wounded by the silent glance which Jesus casts upon 
him as His arrival diverts the soldiers’ attention to 
Himself. It is at such silent moments that Anton 
Lang (the Christ of 1900, 1910 and 1922) is at his 
best. We miss the note of triumph in his entry to 
Jerusalem, but the notes of pity and of suffering are 
his own. The succeeding tableau, representing the 
despair of Cain, pre-figures the despair of Judas, 
whose part, played by Guido Mayr, could not be better 
conceived. The very photograph’ of him is a revelation, 
Nor can the audience miss the poignant moment when, 
in his last soliloquy before ‘the blasted tree,’ Judas 
realises that he has been called a traitor, not by those 
that he betrayed, but by the paymasters to whom he 
has betrayed them. Paymasters and politicians are all 
alike. 

The scenes before Pilate were to me among the 
great scenes in the play. Hans Mayr, who played the 
Procurator, looked the Roman, and made it impossible 
not to realise what exceptional strength would have 
been necessary to withstand the clamour to which at 
length he yielded, in spite of himself. Three times the 
Procurator evaded his pursuers, three times they 
doubled upon his tracks. The effect of the crowd 
supporting the priests is so tremendous that the cour- 
age Pilate did display is as striking as his final failure. 
Till the last moment, you cannot but believe that his 
Roman self-possession, respect for order, and con- 
tempt for lynch law, will baffle the fanatics who rage 
below his balcony like an infernal sea. His rebukes 
of their ferocity set Roman reason and Palestinian 
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frenzy in fine contrast. We feel that his contempt for 
this unruly people was deserved. When they ask him 
not ‘to trouble himself’ with a second investigation, 
but to confirm the death-sentence that they have 
already passed, he replies: ‘Do you dare to suggest 
to me, Czsar’s representative, that I should be a blind 
instrument for the execution of your orders. I must 
know what law he has broken, and in what way.’ Dis- 
mayed at this rebuff, they repeat the charges of blas- 
phemy, and refer to the entry into Jerusalem. To each 
the Procurator has a crushing answer, and when they 
mention Czsar’s name, he compliments them ironic- 
ally upon their suddenly awakened zeal. The private 
hearing is ordered, because Pilate suggests to his 
attendants that when He is no longer confused by the 
fury of the crowd and His accusers, He will perhaps 
speak. The soldiers clear the court, and Jesus is led 
up the steps to where Pilate has been standing. 
Pilate then seats himself before the Prisoner, a little 
act that is one of the fine moments of this scene. In 
the brief interview that follows, Pilate’s historic ‘Am 
I a Jew?’ shows all the Roman’s contempt for the 
natives of his province, and his second question, Was 
ist Wahreit? which, perhaps, refers only to our Lord’s 
previous words, is neither contemptuous, nor lightly 
spoken. The Roman believes that there is no absolute 
criterion; consideration, rather than dogmatic scepti- 
cism, prompts the words. Telling his wife that he will 
do all he can to save Him, Pilate again summons the 
Jews: ‘ He has done nothing worthy of death. Punish 
Him according to your law, if He has offended it.’ 
When the priests say: ‘He proclaims Himself a 
King,’ Pilate answers: ‘It is openly taught among the 
Romans that every wise man is a King.’ Learning 
that He is a Galilean, Pilate seeks a way of escape by 
sending Him to Herod, because Galilee is in Herod’s 
jurisdiction. 
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The vulgar curiosity of the Tetrarch, who desires to 
be gratified by the sight of a miracle, is in admirable 
contrast with the dignity of this preceding trial. The 
Asiatic tyrant and the Roman Procurator are a con- 
trasting complement to each other. But Herod, too, 
sees in His simplicity a nature incapable of crime. 

Matters are now proving so unexpectedly difficult 
for the Jews that, on returning to Pilate, they resolve 
to stake all upon an appeal to Cesar, should he still 
refuse to give way. Pilate next orders the scourging 
in an attempt to meet them half way, and then, accus- 
ing them of personal envy, appeals, over their heads, 
to the people who had acclaimed Jesus but five days 
before. ‘The result of this,’ said Caiaphas with a 
smile, ‘ will show, O Governor, that thou thinkest evil 
of us unjustly.’ But Pilate cannot believe that the 
popular choice between Jesus and Barabbas is doubt- 
ful. When Barabbas is chosen, his indignation knows 
no bounds; for he is ignorant how the traders have 
been used by the priests to poison the crowd, and that 
it is not a mob but a carefully organised regiment. 
Its turbulence is so great that Pilate’s guard leaves his. 
house suspecting an insurrection. The vast stage be- 
comes a tossing sea. And the cry, ‘ His blood be upon 
us and upon our children,’ is as horrible as a fearful 


dream. 
VI. 


The realism, which grows ever more poignant, has 
now begun to dominate the scene; and the crown of 
thorns is pressed downward by four soldiers with two 
crossed staves, as it may sometimes be seen in old pic- 
tures. The staves bend like bows, and the silence can 
be felt. The reading of the formal words, in which 
the official sentence is at last pronounced by Pilate’s 
officer, is accompanied by the breaking of Pilate’s staff 
which he then throws in horror among the multitude; 
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and the hideous exultation of Caiaphas makes him, 
and not Pilate, the evil genius of the scene. 

The Way to Golgotha makes use of the peculiar 
structure of the stage, for, as the tumultuous proces- 
sion crowds before us on the right, Mary and St. John 
appear upon the left. Thus the inner stage prevents 
the pair from knowing the sight that awaits them. 
Their terrible moment of suspense communicates it- 
self to the audience, because the inner stage hides the 
two approaching parties from each other. On no other 
stage could the moment of this meeting convey itself. 
It is the inner stage that makes it possible, just as the 
want of it makes the meeting of the Montagus and 
Capulets so unconvincing in a modern theatre. 


VIi. 


The crucifixion, at Oberammergau, must be seen to 
be believed. Actors and audience are spared nothing, 
and the realism is made the more acute from the 
beauty in which it is set. The colour and the grouping 
here, as throughout, are lovely, but, as in real life, 
those upon the stage are too busy to be aware of the 
parts they play, or the picture they make to the sun 
above them. The scene takes us into the very arcanum 
of suffering, and the words ‘I thirst’ and ‘ Sabach- 
thani’ are as the voice of those silent sorrows that is 
heard only of God. Then comes the order to break the 
bones of the crucified. The soldier places his ladder 
against the cross to which each thief is tied, and, run- 
ning lightly up it, with a heavy club strikes the two 
thigh bones and the shoulders of each, so that their 
bodies are twisted out of shape. Then he takes a 
lance, and with the thrust blood and water spurt upon 
the ground. The surviving remnant of the Pro- 
curator’s courage is seen in the inscription that he re- 
fuses to withdraw, and in his order that the Body shall 
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be delivered to St. Joseph of Arimathea ‘As a gift 
from Pilate.’ Thus, at the eleventh hour, the priests 
feel foiled, and already taste the savour of the cup that 
the first Easter morning shall present to them. 

The Resurrection and the Ascension are brief, calm 
scenes, the last of which has the fitting repose of a 
simple, motionless, tableau. 


VIII. 


The introduction of Veronica on the way to Gol- 
gotha is the only notable departure from the written 
record, for though, the dialogue has been expanded at 
a hundred points, and whole scenes written from per- 
haps half a verse, the play never seems to trespass 
beyond the limits of the Gospels. Looking backward 
upon it, at once a tragedy and a spectacle, as we see 
life itself in our crowded streets, we understand what 
is meant when a play is described as a ‘history,’ and 
what is gained by the sacrifice of the first two dramatic 
unities to concentrate all upon the third, which em- 
braces them. 

Of the actors there is no space to speak. At no 
moment is the representation forced, or vulgarised, or 
insincere. The oldest actor began as a child in the 
crowd or in one of the tableaux. The tradition is in the 
blood of each. Anton Lang’s Christ is the Christ (may 
we say?) of pious devotion. He is best in his silence 
and endurance, but he lacks (who would not lack?) the 
commanding quality that gave more than dignity, more 
than impressiveness, to His words. If it may be 
honestly said that there were no faults in the repre- 
sentation, save (one agrees) that the crowd too 
often speaks in unison, the virtues are intertissued 
with the drama; and that is why, in the attempt to 
make the reader aware of them, I have made a long 
draught upon his patience, hoping to take him with me 
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through these eight hours, because no summary or con- 
spectus seems to me to convey the cumulative effect 
of the whole. After all is over, we have, as it were 
like St. Thomas, put our finger into each print of the 
nails, and become the contemporaries of the action, 
which remains in the memory as a piece of living his- 
tory seen by one who was present at the time. That 
memory is the play’s achievement, and till it shall have 
been communicated, all remarks upon the significance 
or devotional uses of the drama seem to me idle and 
unreal. It is for the reader, as for the spectator, to 
draw them. Can the reader be enabled to do so? I have 
attempted no more. 


OsBERT BURDETT. 
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RELIGIOUS VALUES IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE OF TO-DAY 


Sw speak at all of religious values in literature 
may be regarded by some as rather questionable, 
on the ground that religion and the art of letters have 
little in common and that conscious attempts to make 
literature serve the cause of religion are generally 
failures or, at the best, half-successes, serving neither 
the one nor the other with.completeness. But it is not 
quite from that point of view that the theme for this 
essay has been stated. Even the ‘art for art’s sake’ 
critics and artists—an ever-diminishing company, in 
the usual acceptation of the phrase—would agree that 
literature was expression, individual and social. Most 
people would further agree that religion was still a 
vital, if often unrecognised, element in the life of the 
human being or of the community. Given literature, 
then, as ‘expression,’ and religious aspiration as the 
same thing, it is justifiable to isolate them for a while 
and discuss, without any question of propaganda or of 
making ‘literature the handmaid of religion,’ the way 
in which the first is being linked to the second—the 
particular instance under notice being that of Ger- 
many to-day where, as will be seen shortly, the enquiry 
promises to be especially fruitful and thought-pro- 
voking. 

Writers to whom the label ‘ Catholic’ may be speci- 
fically applied are by no means a acgligibhs quantity 
in Germany to-day, even regarded from the point of 
view of general literary criticism. It is of some sig- 
jificance that about two years ago sc non-Catholic a 
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newspaper as the Frankfurter Zeitung opened its 
columns to a Catholic critic of distinction, Dr. Max 
Fischer, and allowed him to discuss, in one or two 
articles, the subject of Catholic belles lettres in con- 
temporary Germany. The second of his articles, which 
appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung for December 
22nd, 1920, opened thus: 

‘The times in which one could speak of an inferiority of 
Catholic literature seem to have passed for ever. Modern 
Catholic imaginative literature is year by year producing new 
writers of talent who deserve to be read for their literary dis- 
tinction also outside ecclesiastical circles. Many of their most 
recent books are concerned with problems which are decisive 
questions of the day. The sentimental literature of entertain- 
ment . . . has certainly not departed, but it is receding more 
and more into the background.’ 


Such enthusiasm might be ascribed to Dr. Fischer’s 
personal convictions, but it is not without significance 
that he was able to give expression to it in prominent 
secular newspapers—he also frequently writes the 
rubric, ‘ Katholische Literatur’ in the entirely impar- 
tial Berlin review, Das Literarische Echo—and when 
the enquirer begins to look into the record of the 
younger Catholic writers of Germany he is soon able 
to convince himself that it is no exaggeration to say 
that Catholic writers who make their religion an in- 
tegral part of their writing are becoming more and 
more prominent, compelling recognition from critical 
circles whose sole criticism is artistic effect. Such a 
writer as Peter Dorfler, for example, is a novelist 
challenging comparison with the most distinguished of 
German writers of fiction to-day, and his novel, pub- 
lished since the war, Newe Gotter (New Gods), dealing 
with the beginnings of Roman Christianity and the 
fight with paganism, has been compared, both in sub- 
ject and level of achievement, with Henri Sienkei- 
wicz’s Quo vadis? Another notable German Catholic 
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novelist of our own day is Hans Roselieb, whose Der 
F-rbe (The Heir) was first published under the pseu- 
donym Firmin Coar. Here the subject is not the 
struggles of past centuries, but the attitude of a rich 
German confronted with the antithesis between social 
misery and his own too-great and unjustly-acquired 
possessions. It is a reminder of the continued interest 
of German Catholics in social questions—an interest 
in which they once might be said to have led the 
Catholics of the world. 

The forces of Socialism are stronger to-day than 
ever in Germany and there is every sign that German 
Catholics realise that even more emphasis than in 
times past is now required of the social message of 
the Catholic Church. Among educated Catholics ex- 
cellent work is being done by the various local 
‘Societies of Catholic University-men for the Culti- 
vation of the Catholic View of Life’ (Vereine katho- 
lischer Akademiker zur Pflege der katholischen 
W eltanschauung), while, among lay-writers, the philo- 
sopher-convert, Max Muller, has done much to clarify 
the difference between Christian and Catholic social 
reform and the reforms of materialistic Social Demo- 
cracy. This is bound to have its repercussion in 
imaginative literature. Little demonstration is needed 
of the fact that the Marxian thesis, materialistic 
economic determism, has coloured a very great part 
of German fiction, poetry and drama for the past thirty 
years. It underlies Gerhart Hauptmann’s earlier plays 
and dramas of the Naturalistic School generally; it 
is implicit in much of the poetry of Richard Dehmel, 
until his death in February, 1920, perhaps the most 
distinguished of twentieth-century German poets. If 
a change has come over German literature, in this 
respect, it is because of a permeation of deeper 
spiritual ideas and, indirectly at least, Catholic writers 
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can take some of the credit for the transformation. It 
may not be out of place here to mention also that 
prominent English Catholic writers, from Cardinal 
Newman to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, have, through 
German versions, grown in popularity among German 
readers during the past few years. 

The power of Catholic ideas to influence the work 
of writers who are either entirely non-Catholic or at 
least cannot be classified as ‘specifically Catholic,’ 
becomes apparent when one turns to far more promin- 
ent poets and dramatists than those hitherto men- 
tioned. An early challenge to the naturalistic, Zola- 
inspired movement of the nineties just referred to was 
delivered by the so-called ‘ Blatter fiir die Kunst’ 
school, whose leader, the poet Stefan George, in 1890 
founded a review of that name which still appears at 
irregular intervals. Much of the inspiration of these 
poets was at first of the ‘ art for art’s sake’ description, 
but there was also a marked inclination to study the 
work of English and French poets whose inspiration, 
in part at least, was derived from their religion— 
Verlaine, Rimbaud. Ernest Dowson. What one might 
call the ‘aesthetic Catholic attitude —somewhat akin 
to William Morris’s whole-hearted medievalism, or 
Ruskin’s ‘loving every part of the church except the 
altar’—was often assumed, and an enthusiastic and 
interesting appreciation of George which one of his 
disciples, Friedrich Gundolf, published in 1920, ap- 
proximates his master’s poetic symbolism to Catholic 
culture in a provocative chapter well worth discussing 
at greater length than is possible here. In brief his 
claim for George is that he has been able to give 
expression to what Gundolf calls the Gesamtmensch, 
the whole man, soul and spirit, and to this Gesamt- 
mensch he opposes the man of modern progress and 
‘enlightenment’ whose glorification began,he says, with 
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the Lutheran revolution and to-day finds its only seri- 
ous and reasonable questioner in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Now that is perhaps too slender to generalise 
upon, but it at least shows how, in the view of one 
important literary school, the religious and philoso- 
phic contest is being narrowed down as, by a slower 
process, it is in this country and elsewhere, to the issue, 
Catholicism or no religion at all. And while discussing 
this dissatisfaction with the modern view of progress 
it should be mentioned that Herr Spengler’s own 
admissions have now established it as a fact that his 
famous pessimistic conclusions as to the future of our 
civilisation were initiated as a reaction against what he 
calls ‘ Darwinian optimism.’ That reaction is also not 
without its effect on imaginative literature in Germany 
to-day. 

A well-known German writer whose name cannot 
be omitted from any consideration of religious ele- 
ments in present-day German literature is the Viennese 
novelist, dramatist, critic and journalist, Hermann 
Bahr. He has handled all types of literature with 
extraordinary versatility, attempting yet one more dur- 
ing the war when, as a sign of his own return to the 
Church, he produced a religious play, Die Stimme 
(The Voice), and a novel on much the same 
theme, Himmelfahrt (Ascension), both dealing—rather 
mechanically one must say—with a sudden conversion. 
Subsequently Herr Bahr returned to the light social 
comedy for which he is known best, but that there is 
a serious Catholic background to his mind—so to put 
it—is shown in a volume of essays he published last 
year under the title of Summula. This contained, in 
addition to a number of essays on Austrian art and 
politics, and an onslaught on Pascal which would 
delight Mr. Belloc, two essays on current philosophical 
tendencies in Germany, to the first of which might be 
given as title the words Bahr quotes from Lacordaire, 
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‘Qui connait Deu connait tout, qui ne le connait pas 
ne connait rien,’ while the second, dealing with in- 
completeness of human knowlecge divorced from 
faith, might be called a good example of the way 
Goethe’s philosophy can be pressed into the service 
of Christian apologetics. 

‘Back through Bergson and Goethe to the Thomist 
philosophy’ would, in fact, be by no means an inade- 
quate description of present tendencies in German 
philosophy, just as ‘ Back to the mediaeval and reli- 
gious drama’ appears to be the motto of more than 
one important German dramatist. Admiration—even 
if a very detached or patronising admiration—for the 
Catholic attitude to life breaks through again in such 
an influential production of intuitionist philosophy as 
Count Hermann Keyserling’s Reisetagbuch eines 
Philosohhen (Travel: Diary of a Philosopher), and a 
careful and sympathetic study, to put it no higher, of 
the religious drama of a deeply religious age, has 
twice been the inspiration of Vienna’s leading poet, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. The first occasion was 
before the war, when he produced his effective adap- 
tion of the English morality Everyman, now a familiar 
item at all seasons in the German dramatic repertory. 
The second occasion was only last August, when, at 
the Salzburg Festival Theatre, he produced his 
Grosses Welttheater (Great Theatre of the World), a 
direct following of Calderon’s solemn and deeply 
religious auto sacramental El Gran Teatro del Mundo. 
Calderon is likely to prove a growing force in Austrian 
drama; one wonders to what extent the intensity of 
the religious atmosphere in which his religious drama 
thrived will reproduce itself in Austria to-day. The 
interest in Calderon is there, however, finding expres- 
sion in the work of leading imaginative writers. That 
cannot be without a certain influence, just as the 
widespread performance in our theatres of the medie- 
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val mysteries and moralities would rightly be regarded 
as of considerable potential importance to religion. 
There is one subject which no discussion of current 
German literature can very well omit to mention—the 
‘Expressionist’ tendency. German Catholic reviews, 
such as the Jesuit Stimmen der Zeit, have contained 
thoroughgoing attacks on it. These were inspired, one 
may suggest, more by a distrust of leading Expres- 
sionist writers—many of them definitely anti-Christian, 
some of their works openly subversive of religion 
and morality—than by any fundamental religious or 
moral objection to what one might term the Expres- 
sionist philosophy. Technically, Hermann Bahr has 
written a useful discussion of it called Expressionts- 
mus—-Expressionism is opposition to Impressionism, 
the external representation of things. That carries 
with it an equally firm opposition to Realism and 
Naturalism, and since, as has been mentioned, the 
beginnings of Naturalism in German literature, as in 
other literatures, were inseparably connected with 
materialistic determinism, a deeper spiritual demand 
might be anticipated from the Expressionists. And 
such indeed, we do find. Extravagancé and eccentri- 
city apart, there seems to be a possibility that some of 
the poets labelled ‘ Expressionist’ may assist in carry- 
ing German literature forward to a spiritual renewal 
such as would have been thought impossible of attain- 
ment in the heyday of Zola-ism. Among the Expres- 
sionist writers there is only one, Reinhard Sorge, a 
convert who died during the war, who is definitely 
Catholic, but several others, such younger men as Kurt 
Heynicke and Hermann Kasack, give proof in their 
work of an almost pathetic disillusionment with the 
materialism and the idea of progress their fathers 
found so satisfying. Only by a large number of quota- 
tions could one show how, under a great deal of 
revolutionary exuberance and utterly heretical philo- 
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sophy, a spiritual Sekusuchi is making itself felt in the 
work of the younger writers. If only there were a 
Charles Péguy to crystallise it all, and give the watch- 
word! But men of that stamp are not easily raised 
up by a country so radically separated itself from the 
Catholic tradition, and for that reason the prevailing 
German discontent with materialism may remain, as 
far as literature is concerned, an inchoate mass of vain 
yearning, vague aspiration and bitter disillusion, with 
here and there a confident return to the traditional 
idealism of the days when Germany was a nation of 
Dichter and Denker. Prophecy is impossible at pre- 
sent. 
A. W. G. RANDALL. 
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WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD 
The Youth of the Church 


(Concluded) 


W ivi the Master-Builder spoke apprehen- 
sively of the younger generation knocking at 
the door, it certainly never occurred to him to appre- 
hend that it might be the church-door. And yet even 
in the figure of Ibsen might have been found signs of 
so strange a sequel. The very words Master-Builder 
are but a tradition from a medieval system, and it is 
that very system which some would now make a rough 
model for the modern system. And if the Master- 
Builder had been driven by his ruthless lady friend 
to make a tour of Europe, looking for the tallest 
towers to climb, he would soon have discovered what 
people of what period had the right to be called 
masters of building. He would have found himself 
in the tracks of many a master, who not only climbed 
his own tower but carved his own angels or devils at 
the four corners of it, hanging as on wings above the 
void. The artists and art critics of the rising genera- 
tion had already begun knocking at the church-door 
fifty years ago, in the time of Ruskin and William 
Morris. In our own time a yet younger generation 
of art students are justifying their bold or possibly 
bald simplifications by yet severer doctrines drawn 
from the Primitives. The new artists may be in a 
chronological sense Post-Impressionists, but they are 
also in a strict historical sense Pre-Raphaelites. But 
this youngest generation knocks at the door of the 
Master-Builder, not only to ask about the church of 
which he was the builder, but also about the guild in 
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which he was a master. Mediaevalism provokes a 
study not merely artistic like Morris and Ruskin but 
as economic as that of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
Let it be understood that I am not here discussing 
whether these views are accurate; I am only pointing 
out that, whatever thev are, they are not merely anti- 
quated. We may denounce or delight in the school 
of Mr. Eric Gill; but if we denounce it, it will not 
be merely for being too medieval; it is much more 
likely to be for being very much too modern. We 
may quarrel or sympathise with the Guild Socialists; 
but we cannot deny that they do in fact think they are 
advancing a modern thing like Socialism by adding 
to it an ancient word like guild. We cannot deny that 
these men would in fact be stared at, guyed or made 
game of merely as advanced and even anarchical 
innovators. The rising generation is not necessarily 
right; but this generation is certainly rising. Its en- 
thusiasms cannot be dismissed as emotions of elderly 
regret. I could give of course any number of other 
examples, but it is sufficient for this summary to say 
that there are now not only movements but new move- 
ments on our side. I deliberately refrain from dwel- 
ling on that with which I have been rather more 
concerned along with my brother and many of my 
friends; but which Mr. Belloc stood alone in England 
in preaching twenty years ago. Mr. Belloc and my 
brother were not exactly pallid aesthetic reactionaries 
seeking peace in the ruins of the past. The Distri- 
bution which they preached is now solidifying into a 
political party all over Europe. But in Europe, as 
distinct from England, the movement had older roots; 
and the glory of it, under God, goes without question 
to the great Pope Leo the Thirteenth. Here I only 
note briefly the facts of the present, to show that they 
are part of a series that can as clearly be traced in the 
past. It is not true, as the rationalist histories imply, 
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that through the ages orthodoxy has grown old slowly. 
It is rather heresy that has grown old quickly. 

The Reformation grew old amazingly quickly. It 
was the Counter-Reformation that grew young. In 
England it is strange to note how soon Puritanism 
turned into Paganism, or perhaps ultimately into Phil- 
istinism. It is strange to note how soon the Puritans 
degenerated into Whigs. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century English politics had dried up into a 
wrinkled cynicism that might have been as old as 
Chinese etiquette. It was the Counter-Reformation 
that was full of the fire and even of the impatience 
of youth. It was in the Catholic figures of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries that we find the spirit 
of energy and, in the only noble sense, of novelty. 
It was people like St. Teresa who reformed; people 
like Bossuet who challenged; people like Pascal who 
questioned; people like Suarez who speculated. The 
counter-attack was like a charge of the old spears of 
chivalry. And indeed the comparison is very relevant 
to the generalisation. I believe that this renovation, 
which has certainly happened in our own time, and 
which certainly happened in a time so recent as the 
Reformation, has really happened again and again in 
the history of Christendom. 

Working backwards on the same principle, I will 
mention at least two examples which I suspect to have 
been similar; the case of Islam and the case of Arian- 
ism. The Church had any number of opportunities 
of dying, and even of being respectfully interred. 
But the younger generation always began once again 
to knock at the door; and never louder than when it 
was knocking at the lid of the coffin, in which it had 
been prematurely buried. Islam and Arianism were 
both attempts to broaden the basis to a sane and 
simple Theism, the former supported by great mili- 
tary success and the latter by great imperial prestige. 
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They ought to have finally established a new system, 
but for the one perplexing fact, that the old system 
preserved the only seed and secret of novelty. Any- 
one reading between the lines of the twelfth century 
record can see that the world was permeated by poten- 
tial Pantheism and Paganism; we can see it in the 
dread of the Arabian version of Aristotle, in the 
rumours about great men being Moslems in secret. 
Old men, seeing the simple faith of the Dark Ages 
dissolving, might well have thought that the fading 
of Christendom into Islam would be the next thing, 
to happen. If so, the old men would have been very 
much surprised at what did happen. What did happen 
was a roar like thunder from thousands and thousands 
of young men, throwing all their youth into one ex- 
ultant counter-charge; the Crusades. The actual 
effect of danger from the younger religion was the 
renewal of our own youth. It was the sons of St. 
Francis, the Jugglers of God, wandering singing over 
all the roads of the world; it was the Gothic going 
up like a flight of arrows; it was the rejuvenation of 
Europe. And though I know less of the older period, 
I suspect that the same was true of Athanasian ortho- 
doxy in revolt against Arian officialism. The older 
men had submitted to a compromise, and St. Athana- 
sius led the younger like a divine demagogue. The 
persecuted carried into exile the sacred fire. It was 
a flaming torch that could be cast out, but could not 
be trampled out. 

Whenever Catholicism is driven out as an old thing, 
it always returns as a new thing. It suggests some 
parable in which an old man should be driven forth 
from the fireside to wander in the storm like Lear, 
but should return as a young man at the head of a 
mob, to thunder at the door like Laertes. The parable 
could not merely be a human tragedy, even a Shake- 
spearean tragedy. It would have to be, in the most 
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exact sense of the words, a divine comedy. In other 
words, that tragedy could only be a miracle play. 
That particular state of things could not be rendered 
in any story except a supernatural story; or, as the 
sceptic would put it, a fairy story. It would be easy 
enough to make a human tragedy about the old man 
being right, or about the young man being wrong, or 
even about the young man being punished for being 
wrong. But probably the chief punishment of the 
young man would be the death of the old man. It 
would be that he had to weep with unavailing repent- 
ance beside a grave. It would not be that the old man 
would suddenly jump out of the grave, and hit him 
a hearty thwack over the head. That sort of punish- 
ment is only possible in a divine comedy; but that sort 
of punishment is exactly the sort of poetical justice 
that has, age after age, marked the revivals of our reli- 
gion. What the realists call real life does not exhibit 
anything so lively as that. That sort of story is some- 
thing much livelier than a ghost story; it is not so 
much like any tales of ghosts as like the old tales of 
the gods; and that also is very much to the point. 

It is not a survival. It is not impossible to imagine 
that some very old thing might manage to survive. 
The Druids, let us say, if the course of religious con- 
flicts had been different, might conceivably have lin- 
gered through some local traditions for two thousand 
years to the present time. It is not easy to imagine 
even this; but it is not impossible. But if it were 
true the Druids would look lingering; the Druids 
would look two thousand years old; in short, the 
Druids would look like Druids. The Catholic priests 
do not look in the least like Druids. It is not a ques- 
tion of how many stones of Stonehenge are still 
standing, and how many have fallen over, or been 
knocked over. The stones of the Catholic Stone- 
henge were knocked over; they always are knocked 
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over; and they always are laboriously put up again. 
The point is that as many of the Druidic stones as 
fell still lie where they fell, and will lie there for ever. 
There has not been a Druidic revolution every two 
or three hundred years, with the young Druids, 
crowned with fresh mistletoe, dancing in the sun on 
Salisbury Plain. Stonehenge has not been re-built in 
every style of architecture from the rude round Nor- 
man to the last roccoco of the Renascence. The sacred 
place of the Druids is safe from what is called vandal- 
ism of restoration. 

This then is the vital distinction, upon which I have 
dwelt before going further, because its comprehension 
concerns the argument later on. It is not endurance 
but the 2izd of recovery. Doubtless there are, in 
every such transition, groups of good and even glori- 
ous Catholics who have held their religion rather as 
a thing of the past; and I have far too much admira- 
tion for their religious loyalty to insist here on any 
regrets for their reactionary politics. It is possible 
to look back to the passing of the monk merely as one 
looks back to the passing of the Stuarts; it is possible 
to look back to the passing of the Stuarts merely as 
one looks back to the passing of the Druids. But 
Catholicism is not a thing that faded with the final 
failure of the Jacobites; rather it is a thing that re- 
turned with a rush after the relative failure of the 
Jacobins. There may have been ecclesiastics surviv- 
ing from the Dark Ages who did not understand the 
new movement of the Middle Ages; there certainly 
were good Catholics who did not see the need for the 
great raid of the Jesuits or the reforms of St. Teresa; 
and they were most probably much better people than 
we are. But the rejuvenation does recur; and it is 
the first fact with which I wish to start my argument. 
The effect on the question of the seat of authority and 
the limits of communion [| shall proceed to consider 
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afterwards. But for the moment I am content to say 
that we live in one of these recurrent periods of Catho- 
licism on the march; and to draw a more simple moral 
from it. The real honour is due to those who were 
with it when its cause seemed hopeless; and no credit, 
beyond that of common intelligence, really belongs 
to anyone who has joined it when it is so evidently 
the hope of the world. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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IN COETUM CELESTEM OMNIUM SANCTORUM 


Felices animae: quas coelo debita virtus 
Jam potuit vestris inseruisse polis. 

Hoc dedit egregii non parcus sanguinis usus, 
Spesque per obstantes expatiata vias. 

O ver! O longae semper seges aurea lucis! 
Nocte nec alterna dimidiata dies ! 


O quae palma manu ridet: quae fronte corona ! 
O nix virgineae non temeranda togae ! 
Pacis inocciduae vos illic ora videtis : 
Vos Agni dulcis lumina: vos—Quid ago? 
RicHARD CRASHAW, 
Epigrammata Sacra. 


ON THE CELESTIAL THRONG OF ALL THE 


SAINTS 


Sweet souls, beloved of fate, 
High Heaven’s dearest due, 
Whose dove-wings, homing true 
Availed your life to mate 

With safe and starry bliss, 


Free-hearted outlay of illustrious blood 
Or hope rackt thin on many a lengthening road 


Has brought you unto this. 


O Spring! O fields of plenty everlasting 
Ever golden in long long light! 

O Day! that never knowest overcasting 

Nor payest toll to night ! 


O tossing palms, alive with gales of glory! 
O crownéd brows benign ! 

O maids that sun on heavenly uplands hoary 
Your snowy stoles divine ! 


Oh there the very face of Peace Unsetting 
The Lamb’s own Eyes ye see: 
Twin Wells of innocence forever wetting 
The roots of love—Ah me! 
Joun O’Connor. 
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A VERSION OF THE DIES IRAE 


(Dedicated to the prospective translators of the Roman Missal.) 


I. 


Il. 


12. 


Day of Wrathfulness! That Day 
Shall the world in ashes lay, 
David and the Sibyl say. 


Who shall tell the shuddering: fear 
Waiting till the Judge appear, 
All to try, exact and clear! 


Lo! the trumpet’s shattering tone 
Thrills the tombs in every zone, 
Driving all before the Throne. 


Death and nature stand aghast 
While Creation rises massed, 
Facing Him, the First and Last, 


. Forth it comes, the written scroll 


Weighty with minute and whole 
Balance-sheet of every soul. 


When the Judge ascends His throne, 
All things hidden shall be known, 
Guilt unpunish’d shall be none. 


Wretched me, what answer make, 
Or what pleader shall I take 
When the righteous almost quake 


King! Tremendous Majesty, 
Saving whom Thou savest, free, 
Well of Pity, rescue me! 


Gentle Jesu, have in mind 
Why Thou camest of my kind, 
That day cast me not behind. 


Soughtest me all footsore, fain, 
Boughtest me with crucial pain, 
Let not so great toil be vain. 
Righteous Judge of dire array 
Grant forgiveness in the way 

Ere the final reckoning-day. 
Self-accusing, here I sigh 

Crimson with my shame, I cry 
Spare Thy suppliant, God most high ! 
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13- Soft Thou wast to Mary’s tear 
And the thief didst lightly hear, 
Ev’n to me Thou givest cheer. 


14. Emptily my prayers aspire, 
Let Thy love put out Thine ire, 
Lest I burn in quenchless fire. 


15. Fold me with Thy sheep at last, 
Sort me from the goats outcast, 
On Thy right hand set me fast. 


16. When the curst are put to shame, 
Bonded to the bitter flame, 
With the blesséd call my name. 


17. Stricken prone, on Thee I call, 
See my heart in ashes fall: 
Keep mine ending in Thy thrall. 


18. Oh! that day of woe and tears 
When from all the mounded years 
Man for trial reappears! 


19. This one, therefore, spare, O God! 


Loving Jesu, Master blest 
Grant them Thine eternal rest. 


Amen. 
Joun O’Connor. 


Note.—Those who are acquainted with several translations will not need 
telling that this latest is indebted to several. Unlike any others, it avoids 
jerks and female rhymes, and aims at faithfulness, literal faithfulness when 
possible. Others may see in many lines or verses an opening for still greater 
faithfulness ; they are welcome to suggest as seems good. 

Verse 1 is ‘ lifted’ almost without change. Verse 2 aims at rendering: the 
‘est venturus.” Verse 3 deliberately renders spargens by shattering, which 
is one and the same word with scattering. Verse 6 does not contain a faulty 
rhyme—the old pronunciation still used in Ireland, of none, is long 0. Verses 
7 and 8 atone in perfect literalnesg for the comparative freedom of 4 and 5. 
Verse 10 uses fain in the more ancient sense of being so low as to be glad 
of any help. Verse 11 echoes our Lord’s own word about being reconciled 
*on the way’ to court for trial. In verse 17, line 3, those who do not like 
old words are permitted to suggest as an alternative: ‘ Keep mine end in 
Thy control.’ I personally prefer what I have written. In hymns one has 
to keep a very open mind as to diction, and one must tolerate whatever is 
in reason. The imperfectly instructed are often faddy and fastidious about 
things that do not matter in the least, because their personal preferences 
override general broad considerations. I once knew a man who was quite 
savage at the very mention of Faber’s lovely hymn on Our Lady’s expecta- 
tion, such a song as Faber alone could write. 
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‘GLORIOUS WAR’ 


AR has its apologists, defenders, and even glori- 
fiers, however anomalous it may appear, among 
professed disciples of the Prince of Peace. Dwellers 
in lands untouched by the scourge have marshalled 
facts and expounded theories to justify its necessity 
and desirability. I have heard an armchair critic say 
that a ‘good war’ from time to time cleared the air, 
eased economic problems, gave a stimulus to industry, 
and was a blessing all round! How far removed from 
logical Christianity is such a view of men’s relations 
to each other can be recognised by contrast with the 
attitude of the Father of Christendom, who never 
ceased calling on his children during the recent Euro- 
pean war to abandon their abominable fratricide and 
compose their differences by peaceful arbitration. By 
no force of imagination can we represent the Founder 
of Christianity Himself as inciting to slaughter; and 
yet many who call themselves His followers deliber- 
ately encouraged revenge, and denied forgiveness to 
their prostrate enemies. 

Protagonists of war are now mostly to be found 
among men who have not encountered it face to face; 
and again, societies have arisen to prevent its recur- 
rence because it is felt that, while war is an indirect 
cause of noble and humane actions, it remains never- 
theless an evil and a producer of evils. If order is 
heaven’s first law, then war which means chaos is hel- 
lish in nature. The world’s outlook after the recent 
‘splendid war,’ which was to end war, does not augur 
well for future peace; but although the superficial 
Christians who undertook to regulate the world’s affairs 
on an equitable basis are with us still, we are bound to 
be optimists, and believe we can checkmate them by 
spreading the truth of what we have seen and heard. 

Here are a few experiences of war’s effects on ordi- 
nary, law-abiding, non-combatants brought into con- 
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tact with a hostile army and forced to submit to dicta- 
tation. In addition to already existing hatred, the 
vices of lying, theft, envy, idleness, and others were 
habitually practised by people who had before held 
them in abhorrence; a changed mentality elevated 
them to the rank of virtues. The worst of war’s exigen- 
cies was the moral transformation of subjugated citi- 
zens. 

Overtaken by the enemy invasion of Serbia in 1915, 
the fugitives, crowded together in one small central 
town, prepared for their fate by circulating blood- 
curdling stories of what had occurred elsewhere. This 
was a form of patriotism open to all and indulged in 
without scruple. Some of the retreatants had called 
out as they left, warningly or tauntingly: ‘Don’t let 
yourselves be Germanised till we come back!’ and we 
were determined that we would not deserve such a re- 
proach. Conscientiously we fanned our hate, and got 
ready to do all we dared for the discomfiture of the 
invader. Already at the beginning of hostilities truth 
had been laid aside, and like the stories rife in London 
of German atrocities, nothing was too monstrous to be 
imagined and believed. Such is the force of insistent 
repetition, that against innate conviction and common 
sense one began to credit the enormities. To doubt 
was treason to one’s own side. Silence was suspicious, 
and disclaimers were a proof of half-hearted adhesion 
to the national cause. In this connection even cruelty 
to our own was admissible, for it was rank cruelty to 
tell our wounded that the incoming troops would either 
massacre them or burn them alive. 

The fiery patriots to whom we all turned for comfort 
in the desolation of defeat, stopped at nothing in their 
task of discrediting the enemy so as to keep alive the 
spirit of resistance. There must be no compromise, 
only a feigned submission with the fervid will to 
thwart, harry, deceive, annihilate so far as this could 
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be done without risk. Thus, heart-broken at the re- 
treat of the gallant Serbian Army, loathing the con- 
querors, we all took to calumny as our best weapon 
against him at the moment. Some invented, and the 
rest listened, forcing themselves to believe the wildest 
accusations, remaining silent when unconvinced. War 
was fast breeding hypocrites as well as liars. Duty to 
the land, to a seemingly lost cause, condoned every- 
thing. During the first days of the occupation the in- 
vaders’ words and acts were distorted, misinterpreted, 
vilified. Not indeed that we lacked matter for com- 
plaint. Hardships of all kinds were upon us: rough 
treatment often of the villagers by the troops; requisi- 
tion (with scant or no payment) of our most necessary 
household possessions; strict rules that limited com- 
munication with our fellows; above all, national humi- 
liation. 

These, however, the usual concomitants of war, did 
not suffice for our outraged mentality of war victims. 
Tales of injuries and exactions that could not bear in- 
vestigation were repeated till they began to get cred- 
ence. Fidelity to our absent men demanded that their 
foes should be defamed. Whoever dwelt on a humane 
action of the enemy was viewed with contempt and dis- 
trust. If slay and spare not! is the slogan of the actual 
fighters, Lie and hesitate not! would seem to be the 
watchword for non-combatants. To hang back meant 
secret connivance with the oppressor. Those of us who 
took a cowardly refuge in silence fared badly; but woe 
to whoever appeared to be on a footing of amity with 
the invader! Even children who accepted a gift or 
submitted to a caress from a passing soldier were 
beaten and hooted by their playmates. A woman was 
boycotted for directing a soldier fainting in the street 
to the hospital where he could obtain succour. Was 
she not a traitor to those whom, when recovered, he 
would arise to slay? Inhumanity, hatred, falsehood— 
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these are inevitably engendered by ‘Glorious War.’ 
Qualms of conscience should be stifled, and we tried 
hard to rejoice at brutalities inflicted on our people, for 
these would hinder the alien forces from getting a 
friendly foothold in the country ! 

We were still far from the days when hunger’s pang 
drew all sufferers closer together, and hate almost dis- 
appeared in the common misery. But as time went on, 
in spite of our attitude of irreconcilables, relations be- 
tween conquerors and conquered became modified. 
Among the former were many of Slav origin, speaking 
the same language as the people, and frequently one 
with them in sentiment. Little services were rendered 
on both sides, and calmer acceptance of present con- 
ditions became evident. We learned to turn away our 
heads and ignore the fact when a figure in uniform 
stopped to exchange a word with a civilian, or to watch 
a group of youngsters at play. It no longer shocked us 
to remember that these men had children of their own 
far away, for whom their hearts yearned. Gradually 
tolerance succeeded to our first fierce resentment of 
their presence, knowing as we did that it could not 
last for ever—although an aureole still surrounded the 
heads of the indomitable haters who boasted (with 
more or less accuracy) that they had never held inter- 
course with the enemy, some going so far as to assert 
that they had not sullied their eyes by even once look- 
ing at them! 

Our programme, nevertheless, was unchanged. 
When wounded men, healed in our hospital, escaped 
to the hills with the avowed intention of tearing up the 
railway lines at night in order to accomplish the de- 
struction of troops going southwards, we could but ad- 
mire and applaud. Yet on witnessing the departure 
of an enemy detachment, many of them mere boys, 
going unsuspectingly to a sudden doom, one could not 
repress shivers of remorse. One lay awake at night 
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picturing the crash with its attendant horrors of 
maimed limbs and untimely deaths, the distant homes 
where return would be looked for in vain, and no effort 
could conjure up the sentiment of joy at the disaster 
that was right and proper in the circumstances. Similar 
outrages were being perpetrated, where possible, on 
our own troops, and the justice of retaliation could 
not be gainsaid. We goaded one another to ferocity, 
vied with one another in callousness. These are the 
war virtues, and are cultivated at the expense of what 
Christianity stands for. When we heard of a train 
wrecked and learned that the casualties were slight, 
we affected distress as if we would in reality have 
gloated over the shambles of our foes’ bodies. 

The foe had taken possession of our country. The 
country would not submit, and judged every means 
lawful to rid herself of the incubus. Who could de- 
cide whether a revolt would be successful? In remote 
villages isolated groups of soldiers foraging for food 
were seized and put to death. Fierce reprisals fol- 
lowed, for which revenge was sworn, and so the sicken- 
ing cycle went on of murders and counter-murders, 
such as on a large scale are styled the ‘ magnificent art 
of war.’ We were, in fact, at war, we told ourselves, 
with the wrongful occupants of the land. The word 
of a mayor in some adjacent town did not bind all the 
district. To lessen the power of the enemy by lessen- 
ing its numbers was a duty to the race. Such were the 
arguments of the peasants to those ‘cravens’ amongst 
us who counselled patience, passivity, and present sub- 
mission. Certainly the rule of the conqueror pressed 
heavily on us. We saw peaceful, honest, law-abiding 
tradesmen, elderly professors, priests of the Orthodox 
State Church, all men who had elected to remain in 
the land rather than abandon home, family, the hardly- 
acquired savings of a lifetime, or duty to a parish, 
driven along the streets like bands of criminals, housed 
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in damp cellars when the jails were full, and subjected 
to lengthy interrogations. It was to be expected, and 
in like conditions our own troops would and did act 
similarly; but we were in no mood to remember this. 

Among the invaders were the usual contrasts of 
humanity. Some were gentlemen and some were ruf- 
fians. In one place prisoners were treated courteously, 
and after a swift cross-examination allowed to return 
to their homes, or else told to prepare for deportation 
to Hungary: in another they were vexatiously de- 
tained for days, their possessions confiscated, their 
houses plundered, their womenfolk forced to cook for 
and wait on the officers quartered in the best rooms, 
while they themselves were relegated to an attic or 
stable. In one case a lady was accused of putting 
poison in the food merely because she had refused to 
play the piano for her unwelcome lodgers’ delectation. 
The military judge gave her every satisfaction and re- 
primanded as well as removed her accusers for their 
‘unworthy suspicions.’ 

Surely if lies were ever permissible it was now, when 
inoffensive crowds were lined up like malefactors and 
led one by one to a room in the public inn where sat 
the Court Martial. Everything of course depended on 
the mentality of the individual, ‘dressed in a little 
brief authority.” Those who could prove they were 
past the military age (and who could blame those who 
added to their years?) and those who suffered from 
grave disease were lucky. Every physical defect was 
an asset. The day of the decrepit, maimed, blind, or 
mentally imperfect had now come. The men found 
‘dangerous’ were arranged in batches to be marched 

g g 
off for internment, which meant slow starvation. The 
partings were heart-rending, and I have seen enemies 
by whose orders they were carried out turn aside to 
hide their own emotion. For days the prisoners— 
poor victims, whose only crime was that they were 
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Serbs, and therefore could not be trusted—were kept 
huddled together in an impromptu jail, hoping against 
hope, dreaming of the miraculous return of the Ser- 
bian Army to deliver them before they were expedited 
to Austria-Hungary. These hopes, being whispered 
until we began to believe them possible, came to the 
ears of our masters, who warned us that, at the first 
approach of any hostile troops, all the prisoners would 
be executed ! 

When the day of deportation arrived, we gathered 
round the pilgrims to say farewell, bringing what com- 
forts of food and clothing we could spare. A bribe 
sometimes made one of the escort look another way 
while there was a bold attempt at evasion. But recal- 
citrants were hunted out of their hiding-places like 
rats. When a convoy had left—‘ funeral of the living’ 
we called it—a mournful peace settled on the town. 
Those who had been spared breathed freely and set 
about their business. Not for long, however. After 
a period of respite, the same process began of raid, 
interrogatory, confinement, and release or deportation. 
Men were sometimes stopped in the street and carried 
off without being allowed to inform their relations. 
Houses were suddenly searched, and in one instance a 
child absent on an errand returned home to find the 
other members of the family had disappeared. 

Compelled by the spirit of war to belittle good and 
magnify evil, we deplored the appointment of Count 
Salis-Seevis, a humane, deeply religious man, as 
Governor-General of Serbia. He was fair-minded and 
also well-disposed towards the population, and it was 
feared that his popularity might pave the way to an 
understanding fatal to the national cause. Fortunately 
said the determined patriots, he was soon recalled to 
Vienna, and replaced by Baron Rhemen von Barens- 
feld, who certainly did not err on the side of leniency. 
Rhemen’s attitude and general behaviour left nothing 
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to be desired with regard to enkindling afresh our re- 
sentment and abhorrence of alien government. 

It is true that, whatever our wrongs, our brethren 
under Bulgarian rule were immeasurably worse off. 
They were frequently summoned and indiscriminately 
whipped for no visible reason beyond their nationality. 
So long as the German troops shared the duties of the 
occupation in South-Eastern Serbia, redress and pro- 
tection could be obtained; but on their withdrawal— 
for they were ever being sent to the front where fight- 
ing was hottest—the hapless inhabitants of Macedonia 
and Old Serbia were entirely at the mercy of their 
savage enemies. Women with infants in arms were 
pursued by stray bands of Bulgar soldiery and lashed 
with whips when not shot down for ‘having given 
birth to another Serbian dog when the race had to be 
exterminated.’ 

This paper has dealt with the demoralisation of the 
conquered, but perhaps a better theme would be the 
demoralisation of the conquerors in war. The Bulgars 
had been humiliated in the Balkan Wars of 1912— 
1913 by Serbia’s victories. They still smarted from 
defeat and revenged themselves by making the Serbs 
writhe in realisation of their present downfall. 
Children were the chief sufferers. They were made to 
deny their nationality, forced to sing doggerel verses 
against the Serbian Army commanders who had hither- 
to been their ideals of heroism and virtue. Their ‘im- 
mortal Serbia,’ they were told, was dead, and at school 
they were taught a new Sign of the Cross, which con- 
sisted in making as usual the sacred symbol, but re- 
peating: ‘My father was a Bulgar, my mother was a 
Bulgar, we are all Bulgars for evermore! Amen.’ 

Many of these little martyrs died of bewilderment 
and remorse after having thus denied their allegiance 
and origin. Some lost their reason, and some com- 
mitted suicide. Indeed suicide is a not uncommon 
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accompaniment of war conditions. It was endemic 
even in the Austrian districts after the shock of the 
Serbian retreat. Women who found themselves sud- 
denly cut off from contact with their menfolk and 
faced with the problem of existence took refuge in 
death. 

Familiarity with crime breeds indifference, and we 
gradually became callous to the worst outrages. 
Cowardice and callousness are inseparable from war 
conditions. Cowardice is allied to treason. Because 
Serbian citizens alone were liable to internment, num- 
bers of Serbian Jews—and also some others—declared 
themselves of Turkish or Bulgarian nationality. They 
dwelt undisturbed in their homes, exposed to the exe- 
crations of their neighbours, until the day came which 
they had not foreseen, and Bulgarian and Turkish 
emissaries arrived to conscript them. They had made 
a fatal mistake in renouncing allegiance to Serbia, for 
an internment camp in Hungary was always prefer- 
able to hard labour and often death in Thrace or Asia 
Minor. Moreover, the families they left behind had to 
bear contempt and ignominy. 

Again, cowardice begot spies, for hitherto respect- 
able members of society saw no other means of self- 
preservation. The number of spies in Serbia during 
the occupation seems to have been much less in pro- 
portion than in Belgium or France, but we all knew 
that immunity from arrest and deportation was con- 
ferred on men and women who frequented our re- 
unions in the guise of sympathisers with the Entente, 
and reported what they heard. Mutual suspicion arose, 
and there were painful accusations and recriminations. 
The limits of deceit were clearly defined. It was an 
unpardonable sin when practised on ourselves; it was 
a virtue when practised on the invaders. And, as we 
have already seen, the downward path was easy. What 
was awkwardly and haltingly done at first soon became 
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a matter of course. Thus, a member of our mission, 
noted for frankness and absolute truthfulness, after 
trying to avoid the occasions of sin, parted with her 
last scruple and could be overheard glibly persuading 
the medical inspector that a small, blond patient with 
bandaged head in a corner of her ward was identical 
with the tall, dark man he saw yesterday in the same 
bed. And as the confused, over-worked doctor passed 
wearily on, accepting her statement, we made signs 
congratulating her on her proficiency in cheating, in 
smuggling sound men from the hospital who could 
harry and thwart the invader. 

The saddest part of it all was that children were 
praised for lying if it was a question of misleading or 
baffling the enemy. What will be the effect of this 
permitted lapse of youth to perversity? Those who 
had hitherto inculcated morality now condoned im- 
morality. Previous codes were cancelled, for our 
neighbours, the enemy, were put outside all consider- 
ation. Had he not taken our country from us, to which 
he had no rightful claim? 

Education, of course, suffered by the prolonged 
state of war, and literature and art were no more. 
Admirable attempts were made by the invaders to pro- 
vide schools and carry on in all branches the instruc- 
tion of youth, but the obstacles were insuperable. 
Sloth infested alike the ranks of conquerors and con- 
quered. The former imposed forced labour on the 
latter, who naturally tried to escape it by trickery. 
Nobody worked who was not compelled to do so. A 
member of the American Relief Mission which was 
allowed to visit the country in 1916 remarked to me 
that he was shocked at the improvidence and apathy 
of the people i in the face of approaching famine. ‘I 
wonder,’ he said, ‘that the war has taught them noth- 
ing!’ But it was war, repeated war, that taught them 
the futility of toil and thrift! Women known as per- 
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fect housekeepers in other days could not be persuaded 
to prepare the usual fruit electuaries, pickled veget- 
ables, and tomato juice for the coming winter. Their 
last supplies had been confiscated, and they were too 
disheartened to take fresh risks. Living from hand to 
mouth seemed the best philosophy. This was war’s 
lesson. The peasants, in spite of military supervision, 
produced only small crops, knowing that every surplus 
was for the enemy’s benefit. Habits of laziness took 
root that probably still survive. 

Detestable, too, was the spirit of destruction that 
took possession of us. Children, sent to gather fruit, 
of which Serbia has great variety and abundance, 
eluded the vigilance of their task-masters and poured 
half the contents of their baskets.into the stream. For 
this they were commended by their parents, since the 
fruit was probably destined to make marmalade for the 
enemy troops. The requisition of textiles and wool 
caused house-wives to extract the wool filling from 
their mattresses, and sink it, a stone attached, in the 
river. Wreckage, violence, deceit, indolence—every 
social evil and every material misery were with us as 
the natural outcome of war. 

To sum up: the Christian code was suspended and 
both sides became corrupt. Triumph made trans- 
gressors of the victors, exciting many of them to play 
the réle of the superman, giving to the brutal and cal- 
lous among them free scope for indulgence of their 
base passions. Defeat was a still greater misfortune 
for the vanquished, whose only retaliatory weapons 
were of an abject and poisonous nature eating like a 
canker into once honest and honourable souls. No 
matter how it is conducted—and there is little or no 
resentment in Serbia to-day against her German an- 
tagonists of yesterday—whatever virtues it incident- 
ally evokes, war remains a curse to all who have 


experienced its results at close quarters. 
ELIzABETH CHRISTITCH. 








REVIEWS 


Younc BosweE.i. Chapters on James Boswell, the Biographer, 
based largely on new material. By Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., 1922. 15/- net.) 


This sumptuous volume, the last word in careful American 
scholarship, is one of the many proofs that Boswell has at 
last come into his own. More than three generations ago Lord 
Macaulay penned the classic sentence: ‘ Homer is not more 
decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakespeare is not more 
decidedly the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is not more 
decidedly the first of orators, than Boswell is the first of 
biographers.’ And elsewhere he said of him: ‘ He has, in an 
important department of literature, immeasurably surpassed 
such writers as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alfieri, and his own idol, 
Johnson.’ And yet Macaulay thought Boswell a fool. It was 
reserved for Thomas Carlyle, a deeper and acuter critic, to 
point out the absurdity of this, since from a fool can only 
proceed folly. But it has been left to our own day to give a 
still fuller recognition of the transcendent ability of the greatest 
biography of all time. Of late years, Lives of Boswell, collec- 
tions of his letters, studies of him from every angle and point 
of view have placed him in a new and supreme niche in the 
Temple of Fame. In one way he was a far greater man than 
Johnson. Johnson was possessed of astonishing powers, and 
wonderful stores of learning, he was the literary dictator of the 
age, he shaped and formed the English language as we have 
it to-day, his marvellous ‘talk’ has never been surpassed, 
above all he was a great English Character. And, thanks to 
Boswell, though dead he yet lives, and is loved almost as none 
other man has ever been. But he lacked that one gift, which 
Boswell possessed in an abundant and eminent degree—Genius. 
He could not create, Boswell could: the latter’s supreme 
creation will delight and fascinate the world so long as men 
can read. Such a painter of life, such a literary artist, was 
James Boswell. He has no rival, perhaps could not have one. 
‘ Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.’ 
The writer of the work under review has aimed at producing 
a sympathetic study, and prefers to err, if he must err, on 
the side of appreciation. He disclaims any intention of writing 
Boswell’s Life; and yet in his eleven brilliant chapters he does 
so with a quite astonishing success. In very pleasant English 
and with vigorous strokes, he gives us a more than adequate 
picture of his hero’s career, besides a careful analysis of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the ‘ Life of Johnson.’ 
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Boswell’s letters—like those of Horace Walpole—are con- 
tinually being discovered; and we have here several new 
examples, notably a singularly interesting and happy one to 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

The title ‘ Young Boswell’ is perhaps a little misleading, for 
the volume deals not with his younger years alone. That 
which the author would emphasise is the youthful spirit of 
Boswell’s literary work. In spite of sorrow, disappointment 
and illusion, he was a boy to the end, incurably romantic, 
infectiously gay. 

We see him here, the son of the old Scots judge, the heir of 
a stately Ayrshire home, the gay young student in Holland 
and Germany, the successful ‘ interviewer’ of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, the friend of General Paoli, the Corsican leader, and 
of Wilkes, the City demagogue; we see him in love and 
wooing a wife, journal keeping and journal publishing; we 
see him with his celebrated friend Doctor Johnson, in London 
and in the Hebrides; we see him at the Scots and English Bar, 
in politics and in society; we see him engaged in his Magnum 
Opus ; we see him as the laird of Anchinleck, a just, generous, 
kindly landlord. And there is not one dull page in the book. 
Truly a dainty dish to set before the ever-growing Johnsonian 
public! To them, the day when they open this airy, sprightly 
volume, will be in Carlyle’s words—‘ one of the sunny spots 
in their existence. For the curtains of the past will be drawn 
aside. And they will look into a country, inexpressibly dear 
to them, but which had seemed for ever hidden from their eyes.’ 

F. R. Bracey, O.P. 


Wuart I Saw in America. By G. K. Chesterton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd. Pp. 309. 12/6.) 


Most people in this country have certain fixed ideas about 
the virtues and vices and national peculiarities of the people 
of the United States. Those who wish to hug these settled 
convictions to their hearts should be warned from reading this 
latest volume of Mr. Chesterton’s. The many who are familiar 
with the writings of Mr. Chesterton will expect to find the 
unexpected, confident that it will be shown as the obvious. 
They will not be surprised that he should find beauty and the 
symbolism of an ideal in skyscrapers, or the assurance of 
stability and permanence in frame houses. 

The object of the book may be found in the author’s own 
words in the first chapter: ‘In international relations there 
is far too little laughing, and far too much sneering. But I 
believe there is a better way which is actually founded on 
differences. To hint at some such better way is the only 
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excuse for this book’ (p. 2). For instance, ‘ it is far better 
to laugh at a negro for having a black face than to sneer at 
him for having a sloping skull. It is proportionally even more 
preferable to laugh rather than to judge in dealing with highly 
civilised peoples’ (p. 3). We are apt to judge a people by 
its outward characteristics and symbols. But the same symbols 
have different meanings in different peoples, and therefore 
cannot be justly used in the search for the truth that lies behind 
them. 

Mr. Chesterton recognises his limitations of vision—limita- 
tions, however, that attach to the extent rather than to the 
depth of that vision. As he himself says, he went to America 
as a lecturer, and therefore not as a spy, and still less as a 
sightseer. Nevertheless, he has succeeded in seeing, and 
indeed in seeing through, most of the things that interest 
ordinary folk on this side of the Atlantic. In nineteen chapters, 
he has treated of subjects as widely apart, or as wildly near, 
as a New York hotel and ‘ Lincoln and Lost Causes.’ 


He suggests more than once the similarity between France 
and America and between Frenchmen and Americans. The 
financier and the salesman appear to him to be artists—almost 
mystics. He clothes their personality with a glamour of 


chivalry even though they be too often gilded with a very 
material gold. 


The chapter headed: ‘ Prohibition in Fact and Fancy,’ 
brings us to a question upon which most of us already know 
the -views of the author. He denies first the reality of Pro 
hibition, and then proceeds ‘to consider what would be the 
effect of Prohibition in America, if it were introduced there’ 
(p. 151). Lastly, he finds the excuses and the real reason for 
its introduction. It is a chapter full of powerfully reasoned 
thought. 

Mr. Chesterton has found in America much to admire, and 
he has not failed to express his admiration. ‘This he does not 
merely in laudatory panegyric, but rather in clear-sighted 
criticism, insisting more on the good points, because the bad 
points have so frequently been dwelt upon in other quarters. 
His reconciling of the ideal of citizenship with the cosmopolitan 
nature of the American people is a fine example of this. 


One of the stock phrases of the critics is ‘ the airy flippancy 
of Mr. Chesterton’; but those who see more than the outsides 
of things can easily discern the real depth of seriousness of 
thought and intention in all that he writes. One of his 
characters says in The Man Who Was Thursday: ‘ Moderate 
strength is shown in violence, supreme strength is shown in 
levity.’ H.C. 
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Reviews 


A Cavatry CuHapiain. By Henry C. Day, S.J., M.C. With 
an Introduction by Lt.-Col. Sir W. E. Peyton. (Heath 
Cranton. 7/6 net). 

Father Day’s many friends will be glad to have these impres- 
sions and recollections of service in the first two and a half 
years of the War; and to survivors of the 2nd Mounted Divi- 
sion—‘ Yeomen of the Midland Counties, men from Dorset, 
Nottingham and Derby, the best of the youth of London, and 
the Scotsmen of Tullibardine and Lovat’—the story of this 
‘Cavalry Chaplain’ will have a very special interest. Father 
Day, at the age of forty-eight, offered his services as chaplain 
on August 1, 1914, and six days later was accepted, to be 
posted to the 2nd South Midland Mounted Division of Yeo- 
manry. Henceforth on the East Coast, on the s.s. ‘ Karoa,’ 
at the base in Egypt, in barracks at Cairo, and at Gallipoli— 
Suvla Bay, the trenches, and Chocolate Hill—the Cavalry 
Chaplain is at work, ministering in things spiritual and tem-< 
poral, until the end of February, 1916. Then, on the disband- 
ing of the Division, Father Day sought active service in Mace- 
donia, and we are promised a further volume of reminiscences 
from the date of the departure for Salonika. Father Day is 
an enthusiast for war: ‘ The nature of war consists in its moral 
forces and spiritual character. It need not, and should not, 
be savage strife. Purified, it is love and valour; associated 
with duty, it is the creation and concentration of courage. 
Thus, though it slays, it gives life. Courage counts. Charac- 
ter and conduct live. In this sense war is fine—splendid in 
life, most splendid of all, as I saw it, in the grandeur of that 
last sacrifice.’ 

To the average Catholic layman who served in the ranks this 
opinion, of course, seems sheer paganism, and quite false and 
mischievous. We deny that war in especial creates or con- 
centrates courage, or that it can be anything but ‘ savage 
strife’; it is hateful that the miseries and horrors of war—the 
broken and maimed bodies, the lives devastated by hideous and 
revolting inhumanities—should be glossed over. We do not 
forget the comradeship and goodwill—though we may not be 
able to recall the glorious banquets of the Yeomanry and 
H.A.C. ; but to extol the courage and valour and love amongst 
soldiers as something wonderful and exceptional is to forget 
that these qualities are daily manifested without any pomp or 
circumstance of war. Father Day sees war as ‘fine’ and 
‘ splendid ’—so the heathen saw it, and so it appears to the 
tribes that live by ravaging their neighbours’ lands. It does 
not so appear to ex-service men selling matches in the Strand, 
to the blind and crippled, to the incurably diseased. Indeed, if 
the condition of Europe to-day, with its starving children, and 
hungry masses, conveys no warning of the crime and folly 
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of war, we ple. ily unteachable. The spectacle of Catholic 
priests cheering Catholic laymen on to the work of slaughtering 
their fellow Catholics, cheering Catholic airmen to the business 
of bombing Catholic towns and villages, and, presumably, 
cheering Catholic seamen to the torpedoing of the mercantile 
marine—all in the name of ‘ glorious war’—is not without 
a certain grim and ironical humour to the free-thinker and the 
contemners of Christianity. To the average man and woman, 
Christian and non-Christian, who would fain live in goodwill 
with his neighbour, and to whom mutual aid and co-operation 
are laws of life, the spectacle is somewhat depressing. After 
all, why should the Christian clergy extol war rather than 
plague, pestilence, famine? Does war have its roots in evil 
or in good? Is the end or purpose of war a good or an evil? 
Why do governments and peoples make war? J. CLayton. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF VENERABLE FATHER AUGUSTINE BAKER, 
O.S.B., extracted from a Manuscript Treatise preserved 
in the Library of Ampleforth Abbey, and edited by Dom 
Justin McCann, Monk of Ampleforth. (Burns, Oats and 
Washbourne, Ltd. 1922. 3/6). 

This spiritual autobiography, skilfully disentangled from a 
longer treatise, and described in the editor’s interesting pre- 
face as a ‘collection of digressions,’ will delight students of 
mysticism, of psychology, of literature, and mere lovers of the 
quaint ; but especially will it delight the many ‘ internal livers,’ 
as the author would call them, for whom Father Baker’s Sancta 
Sophia has been the key of the interior life, a key which not a 
few have vainly sought elsewhere. Like the Writings of Dame 
Gertrude More, Father Baker’s disciple, and her Life by Father 
Baker himself, this book is an excellent practical illustration of 
his school of spirituality and a most valuable commentary on 
the teaching of Sancta Sophia which in some measure it eluci- 
dates as well as summarises. 

The fragments of autobiography, which have been pieced to 
gether to form these Confessions, were woven into the longer 
treatise only where they served to illustrate Father Baker’s 
subject and for the profit of his spiritual daughters, the Bene- 
dictine nuns, for whom the treatise was written. They purport 
to be the history of a certain ‘ scholar’ of the author’s, but 
the disguise is transparent. The part played by the body in 
Father Baker’s contemplation is a very curious phenomenon 
in what may be called the psychology of prayer. The more 
we know of an author, the better we understand his work, 
and to find that a spiritual writer has attained the heights of 
the mystical life by living his own doctrine, adds incomparably 
to its value and authority. Moreover, Father Baker is well 
worth knowing for his own sake; and therefore are we doubly 
grateful to Dom Justin McCann. S.M.B. 
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